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Present^ is a guide for providing counseling and 
guidance relating to' the personal-social, educational, and, 
career-vocational concerns of the gifted student. Informatix>n is 
provided primarily in outline f drm' and covers such ar^s as p.ersona^L 
topics for use by school counselors with gifted students; the^reading- 
of personal essays/ testing, general reading habits, study sJcills, 
social developKent, independent! study contracts, individualized dnd 
group programs, provisions for gifted students in some Wisconsin 
schools, topics for parent group discussions, categories for ^ \^ 

consideration in follov-ups of gifted students, areas to consider in ^ 
evaluation of counseling programs for 1:h^ gifted, and categories for 
essay analysis. Appended are 10 questions for the school counselor on 
initiating counseling programs for gifted students, a list of the 
characteristics usually apparent in gifted and talented students, 
common questions regarding the gifted and talented,^ an outline of 
some characteristics that are potential problems, and a bibliography 
and list of resources on the gifted. (SB) 
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fs-\ introauctior. 

Q . COUNSELING Tl^E GIFTED STUDENT 

i f f * U S OEPARTMENTOFMeALTH. 

, EOUCATlONCVvetFARE 

^ NATI0N<IL INSTITUTE OF 

Nick Colangelo and Ron Zaf frann eoucation 

Research Assistants and Doctoral Candidates duceo^ex'^^ctly ATRE^IfvEo'pROM 

Research & Guidance Laboratory 'he personororganizationoricin- 

, , ^ . AUNG IT PO»NTS OP V»EW OR OPINIONS 

University of Wisconsm-Madison stated do not necesj^ari^y repre. 

^, ^T-.-iji. SENT OPP«C<Al NATlOK'AL INSTITUTE OF 

Education Science I Building rovcATioN pos»T,oNr or policy 

1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

^ Both of the authors: 

l.\ have been school counselors & teachers in public & parochial 
school systems; " s * 

' 2. have worked with gifted students in counseling & research 
activities through i the Research & Guidance Laboratory for 
over vtwo years; 

3. are currently working on doctoral dissertations dealing 
with characteristics & development of gifted students, 

A few vPords about this packet: 

1. It is aimed at the unique counseling & guidance concerns of 
gifted 6r talented students in the following areas: 

a. personal-social concerns 

b. educational^ concerns 

c. career-vocational concerns * 

f 2. It is a PRACTICAL guide to counseling & guidance provisions 
* for gifted students within a general guidance department 

framework . " ^ 

J 3. It serves as a complement tc our oral presentation. Our 

presentation follows the enclosed outline and incorporates 
sections of the packet along the way. 

Space is provided on the outline for your personal notes. 
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COUNSELING THE GIFTED STUDENT: OUTLINE 



Nick Colangelo 
Ron Zaffrann 



I. Counseling vlth Students 



A. Orientation to Counseling 

1. Problem approach 

2. Developmental approach 

B. Personal-Social Counseling 

.1. Individual 

2 . Group 

3. Writing 

a. Essays 

b. Open-ended statements 

c. Analysis of writing samples 

C. Educational Counseling 

1. Reading Study Skills 

2. Testing 

D. Career-Vocational Counseling 

1. The Wisconsin Career Education Model — 

Dr. Philip Perrone 

2. Career Education for Gifted — 

Dr. Marshall Sanborn 

3. .^Career Activities ' / 

a. Reading list 

b. Community apprenticeship 

c. College-related activities: 

professor visits, class visits, 
tou'^s, college courses 

II. Cohsultlng with Teachers 

A. Independent Study 
1. Rationale 
1. Goals 

3. Product vs. Process 

4. Contract ^ 
' 5\ Evaluation 
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B. In-Service 

1. Individualized Programs 

2. Group Programs 

. 3. Identification/Selection 
4, Curriculum 
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Counseling the Gifted Student: Outline 

III. Consulting with Administrators 

A. Awareness/Support 

B. Identification/Selection 

C. Programs 

^ \ ' 1. For students- 
2. For staff 

IV. C onsulting with Parents 

'A. Awareness/Involvement/Education of Parents 

1. Personal-Social 

2. Educational 

3. Career-Vocational 

B. Parent Action 

1. Parent Groups 

2. Membership & Participation in Conferences, 

Associations 

V . Research & Eval uat ion 

A, Research 

1. Student Follow-Ups 

2. Essay Analysis \ 

B. Evaluation ^ 

1. Rationale 
2» Assessment > 

a. Student needs assessment 
\ Program evaluation 

3. Feedback 

VI . Appendices 

A. 10 Questions 
> 6. Characteristics of Gif ted 
\ ,C. Identification/Selection Hints 

D. ' Resources 

E. Bibliography 

i 

F. Journals 
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Suggested Persfinal Topics for Use by School Counselors. 

with Gifted Students 

flESEARCH AND GUIDANCE LABORATORY 
University of Wisconsin^-Madison 



1. Structured 

Topic 1 "The Doininant Influences that have Affected My Life." Perhaps it 
would be helpful if you keep in mind the following questions as . 
you write: 

1. In what ways have certain persons influenced my life most? 

2. What social factors have an important affect on ray personal 
life? 

3. VJhat other factors have caused me to be the persojf I am? 
A. How wil] che above ^factors aid or hinder me in attaining 

what I hope to become? ' • 

2 "My Ovm Responsibilities in My Present Life." Perhap.s it would be 
helpful to keep the following questions in mind ^hile you write: 

1. In what ways do you influence other persons? 

2. What influence do you have on. your school, home, community? 

3. What conditions or factors do you know about that you would 
' like to change if you could? 

A. What personal characteristics do you possess which help or 
hinder yoM in, your* efforts to affect other persons or con- 
djlt ion's? 

3 "The Changing Influences that are Effecting My J,i*eT" Perhaps it 
would be helpful if you keep the following questions in mind while 
you write: 

1. In what ways are certain persons influencing my present life? 

2. How are present: social factors having an important effect 
in ray life? 

3. What factors are/causing change in my life? 

4. How are the above helping or hindering me in attaining 
what I hope to become? 

4 "The Future as I See It and My Place in the Future." Pernaps it 
would help if you keep the following questions in mind while you write: 

1. What conditions or social factors do you foresee that you 
.wi^ want to affect? 

2. In what ways do 'you intend to influence other persons? 

3. What influence do you hope to have on your society? 
A. What personal characteristics do you believe yoii have 

which will help or hinder you in achieving the above goals? 
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II. Unstructured 

The things I do, - 
The feelings I have, 

The thoughts that, run through my mind. 
III. Open-Ended Statements* 

1. When I get a low test grade I , ' ' 

2. When I get a high test grade I ^ 

3. I am most proud of my achievements in the following areas 

4. ' I am least proud of my lack of achievements in the following areas 
-5. The others students in this class are 

6. When I do my homework, I 

7. When I miss my school assignments, I 
8» I plan a career in 

,9. My parents are proud of me when ^ 
10. I am interested in learning when my teacher 
[11, I am not intj^rasted in learning when my teacher 

12. I am^ttentive when my teacher 

13. I am inattentive when my teacher 



Dr. M. J. Wittek is Professor of Education, York College, Jamaica, N.Y 
^adapted from M. J. Wittek, Professor of Education, Your College, Jamaica, N.Y. 

IV. Direct Exploration Questions 

1. If we were to ask your closest friejids what kind of person you are 
how do you think they might describe you? 

2. How would you describe yourself?' 

3. What do you do when there is nothing that you have to do? 

4. If you had just one wish, what would it be?' 



CHECKLIST FOR READING PERSONAL ESSAYS 



I. Perceptions /Attitudes Toward ; 

1. Self 

2. Pareats 
a. Siblings 

4. School/School Personnel 

5. Friiands /Peers 

II. Sense of Personal Development ; 

1. Intellectual 

2. Emotional " ' 

3. ' Moral/Values 



III. 
IV. 

V. 

^ VI. 

VII ; 



Locus of . Control— Internal vs> 



Sense of Personal | Direction 

1. ^Life^Stylej , - ^ 

2 . Career /Education 



External Locus of Control 



Sqnse of Conformijty vs> Rebellj.on Towards Societal Norms 



Sense of Pessimism vs. Optimism Toward : 

E Self ; ' . 

.2.. society ! 

Other Areas of Cbiisideration : 

1. Humor f 

2. Style of Expression 
3". ' Imagination/Fantasy 

' , 4 . Sense of Religion ■ 

5. Extra-Curiricular Activities 





ON TESTING 

John W. Rothney 
Professor Emeritus 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 



1. Don' t confuse testing the performance of pupils .with inventorying feelings, 
attitudes, interests, and what are often called personality traits. Al~ 
thought Inventories look like te,sts they are not tests, 

2. Don' t try to set up some mythical level of ability from a test score and 
expect a pupil to work up to that level at all times in all areas of study • 

3. Don' t compare pupils' scores with norms unless there is reason to believe 
that cultural circumstances are similar. 

4. Don' t give so many tests that no one has time to interpret them indi- 
vidually to children, their parents, and their teachers. 

5. Don't be misled by test titles. Study the items. 

6. Don't expect too much from tests. They do not measure all of the school's 
objectives. And they provide only a small sample of what they do. measure. 

7. Don ' t use a test simply because others do. Don't use one unless it serves 
one of your purposes. 

8. Don't be "taken in" by the term reliability. It has a special meaning in 
testing and measurement that is more limited than the dictionary meaning 
of reliability. 

9. Do use carefully selected tests cautiously. They may help in understanding 
the individual pupil and suggest next steps in his education. / 

^ References 

Rothney, J. W. M., Danielson, P. J., & Heimann, R. A. Measurement for . . 
Guidance . Harper & Bros., 1958. 

Rothney, J. W. M. Methods of Studying the Individual Child; The Tsycho- 
logical Case Study . Blalsdell Publishers, Waltham, Mass., 1968. 

Cronbach, L. J. Essentials of Psychological Testing . Harper & Bros., i960. 

Baurenfend, R. H. Building a School Testing Program . Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
1963v 

Buros, Oscar. Mental Measurements Yearbook . Gryphon Press. Several years. 
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RESEARCH AND GUIDANCE LABORATORY 

HIGH SCHOOL READING LIST 
NAME ; SCHOO L 

Please answer the following questions about your general reading, 

1. About how m^ch time do you spend each week reading things you do not have 
to read as part of your school assignxnents? Check the appropriate blank. 

Hours: 0 1 t 3 4 5; 6 7 8 

9 ^10 ^11 ^12 More than 12 

2. What have the members of the school staff done to encourage your reading 
beyond required class work? 

3. What encouragement have you received in your home? 

k. List below the magazines and newspapers you read most regularly. 

/ 



5. What section of the newspaper do you read first? 

6. Then which sections do you read? 

7. What reading did you do during the past summer? \ 

t 

i 

8. List below the titles of the books you have read in the last two months. 



9. What do you like to read best? Be specific about the non-fiction and 
fiction areas you read. 

8 
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A SAMPLE OF STUDY SKILLS MATERIALS 



STUDY GUIDES 



PUHIMATIOHS 
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1/ nature and character of an essay examination. w ^ 

a. Wording of a r^uestion: It x» important to know what a qu«»tion jtiks. Tbi* can M octer- 
ained by the manner In which tho question is framed. 

~t^- n<ordi Indicate the question and how it shouljJ be approached in •niwerlag, 

a. '' "How* and "Why" words indicate analysis. 

b. "Where", •When", and "What" words indicate the demand for basic information. 
2* Other forms of word indicators. 

a. *»Tri.ce" i4>lles the use of analysia in some form of chronological perspective. 

b. •cocspsre* and "Contrast" demand the use of analysia revealing aimilarities or dicf- 
arcnces. 

c» "Show^ iaplies the use of analysis or a logical method of evaluation. 

b. Typoa of questions (various categories) . 

1. Informational - Requires factual recounting of historical material. 

2. Logical - Demands the correlation of material Into conceptual frameworks to prove or 
disprove a certain position of argument or a hypothesis (example of the application of 
syllogistic reason) . 

3. Analytical - Requires the correlation of material into a set of categories to reflect 
the nature of a society or culture in a particular time period. 

a. Analytical approach tends to be cross-sebtional In time, rather than a chronological 
progression (synchronic as opposed to diachronic) . 

b. However. In analyzing, don*t use historical material out of chronological perspective, 
even wnen making comparison^ or contrasts. 

4. Chronological - Implies dynamics and change as well as analysis. 

a. Learn t.o conceive of time frameworks. 

b. Examples. 

1. Western chronological dating - A.D- and B.C. 

2. The use of reigns dynasties, administrational changes, etc. 

^ 3. Geological time (i.e. Paleolithic. Mesolithic, Neolithic, etc.) 

4. Llfc-apan of an individual (i.e. birth, adolescence, manhood, and death) . 

5. Hypothetical - Implies logical or analytical proof of a conjecture or a given set of 
assumptions. \ 

a. Such a queatlon may be answered by any of the af ortjmentioned types of questions. 

b. While such a conditional question may be circuastancially an illusion or supposi- 
tion, its validity may be proved or disproved jccordlng to the degree of validity 
provided through the reasonable accuracy of thi historical argumentation. 

2. preparation before answering an essay question. | 
. aT R«»d the question carefully > j 

b. Remember in examinations it is how you use the knowledge that you have acquired that counts. 

1. Don't read things into a question. 

2. Don't start on ideas which you are unsure of, particulaly if you don't have any knowledge 
to back up your position. 

3. To know how to answer a question as fully and succinctly as possible win enhance your 
chances at a b^?tter grade. 

a- You are judged on your answer alone . All other knowledge is presumed. 

b. Vagueness and unsu^jported statements imparts uncisrtainty, laziness or unprcparcdncss. 

c. Precidiion in your answer Is Important. 

1. It facilitates qrading. 

2. You can be incriminated on the basis of vacuous thoughts or fuzzy thinking. 

c. Take time to think and org.inxze your thoughts and approach before you begin to write. 

1. Writing as you go along breeds haphazard thoughts. 

2. Think your answer out in terms of what you are trying to say or prove in your answer to 
the question. 

a. Often a short outlino of the answer on your paper is helpful. 

b. Btsure to answer all parts of the question. 

3. Use loc^ical thlnking--it i^lll provide coherence to an essay as well as tightening tht 
proof of your nrqumcnt. i 

3. Points to rem<?mber in coTipoi; jl tion of an answer to the question on an examination. 

a. Learn to sub'stanti.^t*' your statc-mentr, . 

b. Learn to sec reality and history in relationships, and to synthesize your material. 

1. Include lecture and book, readings. 

2. Sec what patterns and trends you can find. 

3. Loarn to seek similarities and differences. 

c. Learn to concoptua li7.'-^ 3nd correlate your kno^-ieggc . 

1 . Don ' t memorize history, think ijbout it. " 

2. One ounce of undors tending goes further than any regurgitated mattirial. 

d. Don't los^* 9ight ot chronology, particularly in making comparisons. 

c. Don't got tied to mmoi historical incidents and descriptive detail and thus lose sight of 

your ultimate objectiv* . -I /"x 

f. Avoid off-hjinded xcmarKs and being "cute". Precosity and wit should always be tempered b> XU 
wisdom and good juogment. To be flippantly critical indues criticism. 



■ 1 1° 

iiz "rr^ h„. ........ 

ibl« to tocy^mt thum. f 

-Mote TaKlng- 

Your writing .hould be l.gibl« at . »pccd of .t L.nt 9C word, per minute. Vour note, .ri your 
guld. in » cour.c— If your guide i* poor you m*y io.ijsth. w.y. 

EULg 14. Kg EP VOUR HOTgS AH OUTLIHg roiW., .o«ethlna .PPro»Chlng .n outline 

kuch Of ycur work c.n b. outlined to .dv.nt.ge. If you do not g*t '^^^^^ J^, copying 

in cl.... copy your note, at th- fir.t opportunity into outllna fon. but do not we.t. .tim« copy 
note, n.nlei.ly. 

mm. r IS. CHAKGg IDEAS IHTO Voi m OWW WOtUXS. . in.tructor Vou 

DTnot copy the ^ord^ of tn^ au thor .nd do not try to write down th.« ^^'^^^ ^^.f * aim^^rJv «Xe 

not unaLetand whet you .re writing when you cannot Put ^^J" ^i^'^i^'J^ 
your own example.. If you re.lly understand a point you can find an illustration froc your own 

Kxparlcncc' ' ■ 

KUU: 16. DOH'T USE MORg TWM OME-KOTtBOCSX TOR ANY OH K SUBJECT. 

•ULE 17. USE WHOLE S EWfEKCES. AMD MAKE THEM QUE STIONS. 

.x..^Plo! If tL instructor give, the u. ^I of copper, writ. "Wh.t .r« th. us*. o« "PP-^ 
^ tl^ln' ^^.r not« .„d m.Xlng th.ta «,r. coapl.tc .ent«nc«. two -0"^^. l.t« you will Know 
Slat th,y «..n. Anc! th. que.tlon habit will b. an .xc^ll.nt pr-p.r.tlon ior «x.«.. 

-Then, .'nd Report Writing- ; 
;ULE 16. Mr^n^a START TO WRITE ANYTHING WITHOUT AN OW -TNE OF SOKE PLAN OF WHAT YOU ARZ..GOItK: 
Id... in o ^llnffV rn. ore much ..rx.r to r-.rranj.-.nd -involve. 1... copying than do.. co»plet-d 
comp.ition* DO less writin»j and nore thinking. 

».n.r. 19. WHEN oIt^erihc material — ' "^x, ^^-^^ If^y^;: °' ° " 

rxp,^. >»n THEN REAMtAN r.r THr.M INTO A SINGLE PL^V. 0? "" ^^^2^12^^ duolic.te. In 
^1. 1, .n id..l n«thod oi .cgrcg.tlng similar »ufij«t matter, .nd ciinin.ting duPlic.te.. In 
thl. Banner you can work finally a^ froa * .ingi' referenfce. 

-Review Sutnmary- \ 

r^\.v:s z;^-r;:r;onsir,rs- c... ,o. ..... 

on .vc,nh.n,. b« on,, on yn.t ,ou do not .no. or .™^.r 
ChacX »uch points with * colored jjcncll. 

,.n.r 22.- SLEEP AND EAT REGULARLY " ^^"^^ , , ,,,, R.vieW periodically. DO not 

^rSrS^^r: '.iz:- ^Ti:^xi^^o..^^-^o^'^^^-^ you do 

ttke iT.cl In the first half hour after ypu .top .todying .nyv.y. 

• ^» i^aM RPXn ALL THE QUESTIONS BEFORE WRITING OK AKY, 
"n S^ry f ^^tr^buJ": ;our ti.e ^re effectively, then writ, legibly. «,e prof-..or 
1. prejudiced tn^favor of th^ papvr he can read easily. 

-Memorizing- 

R,a.r 2f.. J.-^^f,"," :ritf.ee;'ninuLrL"";^ rizing Perxod .re p-rticul.rl> 

IZTxl l\ trU«. . Lcler to"lt:rn.te nenori.ing with ct.or worK. T^i* hold, true tor 
111 Itidi-in" iever.l .hort periods .,lve better re.ults than one long period. 

-Regarding Teachtsr* *nd Claa.- 

RULC 2b. PAY KEE*^ ATTEt^T IQM IM Cl^SS. 

0«t into th.' ditcua.ioni.. concentrate on the vork *t hand. 

Qinr 21 REMEMBER THAT TEACHERS ARE HUMAN, ^ ^ 

^ hl ;e rh!^ir mcTand d.aiiK... and pet scheme. ju5t as you have. Each on* demands different 

performance. .It b «hoovea you to find out what he want, and produce it, 

4?ancliuin,: Mark down thoiie rules vou need to observe Analyze your wotk for your particular 
am cu r es- tr^^ -nd n«ke T^eteminca. driv. a\^ainst .them. Practice wiu not make pet- 

fict^J^lo" directed againat particular errors. Concentrate on the hard ^arts of yolir work, 
^ou ciJUiot reLdy all poor study habits. But remember that if you drive hard at two or three, 
vou will likely be remedying other weaknesses *t the same time. 

1 X 
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HOW HOT TO FREAK-OUT ON TESTS 

c 

1. Look over the te.t lor . »lnot. or two to .« wh,t you .re up .gala«t. Write name nnd .ection 
number. 

2. Mad and follow dircctiona carefully. 

3. Flan your ti«e, c.timate how long you can apend on each part, don't ^.t hung up on one que.tlon 
or auction ot the tcit» / 

4. SXlp que.tlon. you .re uncert.ln of .nd dc the one. yo-i kno«. Be .ure to co»« back .nd at l.a.t 
9Utt.. .t que.tlon. you don't Know. 

5 Think po.ltlve. Try to re«^«ber that .nxiety .nd fear won't help._ - " """^"^^ /"hl^i^ is 
Sifyou will do .. well .. you c.n with the .kills .nd information ^t youT: co««.nd, th.t it is 

Ju»t a gaoe. . , • 

fi. -F.ych out- the te.cher.. Try to figure out what he w,nt» to make sure you know. Give him the 
anawer he wants. 

7. A) Easays - Make a list or outline of pointa to cover. HaXe aure you answer the queation aakcd. 

Don't ramble. Support concluaiona with facts, w irnhMt- 

B) True.ralae - Look out for absolutes (all, always, every, n«ver. none), and qualifiers (mDst. ^ 

aoine, many, much., f «w) . . * * ^« -^^.i^ 

C) Multiple Choice - EUmina'te any choices you are aure are wron^, tt^n chooae the one remain 

Ing thiit ae^ms moat right. ♦ * 

8. Oae the test to help you when posaible. One queation i^ay anawer another, or one queation may 
remind you of the anawar- to another* 

\ 

\ 
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A full program on Reading and Study Skills material is available. Address 
correspondence to: 

Dr. Randolph S. Thrush , 

954 Education Science I Bldg. 

University of Wisconsin-Madison 

— — — ™ -^iQZS ^e ut JuUuBuu St reets? — ^ — 

Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

Telephone: (608) 262-0461 
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Dept. Coima^llng & Guidance Wisconsin career DEVl:lOP^g:NT model 
UW-Madl8on 

3gl^P SOCIAt DEVELOPMENT 



RESOURCES 



Dr. Ferronc 



mt INDIVIDUAL SHOULD 



a 



1. become conscious of tl)e totality 
of tel£ (Interefts, abliuies; 
valuta) and recognize qoninonali-' . 
CifiS And differences batveen, 
self and.othtrt,* ' * 

* ^ y 

2. ' racognlxe the kinds of choices^ 

and plaqt which he/,shc hns al- 
ready nuide ond/bf other* have 
made for him/her, ^ ' 

3. realize one Is Increasingly re- 
jponslbU for his/her l-2havlar 

' as one grows older, yhlie ^ . 
acknowledging and epceptlng. one s 
capability for wtaklng decisions 
and colvlng problems. 



Identify and deuelop reapect and 
appreciation for persojis In^thc 
cowaunlty with varying life 
^ ttyles. 



Mcvelop an awareness of and 
Identification with adult beha- 
viors x&nd resijon8ll>llltle£. 



3.- become aware that one's mental 
and physical hetfi^h are effected 
by and effect one'VSs^fe ftyle. 



1, become aware of how to Identify, 
- select and use txtcmal sour- 
ces to foster self-davtlopmcnt 
and achieve, one's social goals. 



2. learn to '^etermlne when one needl 
or might benefit by seaklng assll 

tancc from on external source. 



V 
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1. bagln evaluating self-char,acter- 
laclcs In terms of llvli^g out 

o various life tyles. 

7 

2. realize how social rules and 
accepting, responsibility relate 
to liccompllnhlnR life «on\s. 

3. identify i^lements of the deci- 
sion-makinV process Includ^lng 
emotions, values'" and" leardi to 
9c^>«rate the decision-making pro 
cess from outcomes. . ' 



4, recognize thac while future events 
arc largely uiipr^ictable> ele- ' 
ment5 which shape the future can 
be understood and taken Into con- 
sideration when formulating life 
Roals. ♦ 

5. recognize tWi need to accept re- 
sponsibllicy for being flexible 
in>lanning his/her life style. 



1. 



i 

^ 2. 



recognize how family, work, 
•leisure and citizen activities 
are Influenced by and Interact'* 
In shaping various life styles.' 

Identify /.actors which can Influ- 
ence lii'e styl,e and describe 
these Ini'lucnc^s. . 



2. 



aee the value and possible llnl- 
tatlona of locating and using 
available resources. 



begin to Identify and utilize 
needed resources. 



I. recognize the Importance plan- 
ning can have In utilisation 
ot one's time and energy. 



apply basic skllVs.in perfor- 
ming simulated work, family, 
leisure and citizenship 
activities. ' 



1, evaluate resources In light of 
exploratory actlvi^las and life 
style planning. 



2. begin learning and using declslon- 
* making ekill&« 



I 3. modify and/or cUrify his/her 
; stlf-concept* in light of personal 

» ^ learning experiences in. and out 
I of school < 



realize relatiofiShip between 
learning. activities pursued i^ 
childhood and adolescence and en- 
trance into and satisfactory per- 
formance in tasks of various 
adult life styles-. 

recognize how the significance 
of varloui family, ^or}^, lalsura 
and citizenship activities can 
vary with age and 5oclal ^ - 
circumstances. ' ^ ^ 
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SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 



RESOURCES 



Dr. Per rone 



TMP TKDIVTDUAt SHni'tP- 



'2| 



identify and Aatest personal 
sCrengChs anei weaknesges in or- 
der to "formulate a preferred 
life atyla goal. 



be able to expl&in the appro- 
priateness of ono'a preferred 
11^ ulylc. 



establish priorit5.es in antici-- 
pat ion o.f a need ':o comprcmiSG 
accomplishing one or more aspects 
of Che individual's preferred life 
style. 



develop skills needed to per- 
form basic functions as a 
*^1fatftii^;^eraber, a vorker, a 
citizen ^nd as a person enga* 
ged in leisure activities. 

recognize th^t environitvent and 
one's capabilities internet to 
affect liie" uciiieveroent of one's 
preferred life style. 

develop specific plans» including 
alternatives, for implementing 
one's preferred life style. » 



be able to aelect appropriate 
resources for facilitating 
decisions at vario^ choice 
points. 



use recourciis to put into per- 
spective one's experiences nnd 
options at' various choice point 



continue to evaluate aelf in re- 
lation to goals. 



I. pursue life style goal uecisions 
baaed on self-knowledge. 



assess the role that work, 
I'eisure, family and citizen 
activities will have^ in de-- 
termining future training 
needs and subsequent living 
standards.' 



maintain resource accessibility 
in order to retain the option 
to reprocess if one* a life goal 
need . mod \ flea t ion 



2. evalnnte decisions bitscd on one's 
expurieucc. 4 



Hi 

u) 3. attempt to minimize discrepancies 
I between goals and achievements. 



4. continuously appraise short" and 
• long-range goals., 

5. be willing to live with and adapt 
to conaequencDa of onc*s decisions. 

1 



2. tentatively aelect the menns to' 
InlUiute-oue^tf preierreU liic 
style. #* 

3* execute plans to involve self ' 

in activities of one's preferred ^ 
life style. 



I * 
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\ 

EXAMPLE OF AN INDEPENDENT STUDY CONTRACT 

Contract for Released Time Independent Study 

Student David Niphols Date 2 October 1975 

Teacher Mrs. Paulson - Year in School Junior 

Subject Involved Algebra II 

Previous courses that generally; relate/ 
. Arithmetic Grade School ^ _ v 

Algebra I \ 

Geometry ^ \ • 

Objectives of independent study 

1. David's firsw objective must be that he provides himself a strong, basic 
foundation for future mathematics coi^rses. - 

2. He must develop initiative and independent thinking. 

3. He must feel an obligation to live up to his own potential rather than 
be guided by the abilities and inclinations of others* 

. 4. Especially it is desired that David will continue, to develop a genuine 
interest in and love of learning. 

Plan of action to attain objectives 
David will be released from regular classes ind homework to study independently. 
He will expect to keep up with the material covered in clasjs, and use reference 
books to supplement this material. However, he will be free to pursue interests 
pprely his own in the field ol mathematics. Vannatta, Meserve, and Allendoerf er 
are suggested for supplementary texts. 

Evaluation 

He will take regular class testes, but will not be placed on the class ^urve. His 
independent work will be evaluated by the teacher in informal discussions. Inde- 
pendent ^tudy will continue as long as both the teacher ari^ student feel it is ^ 
beneficial. 



Signature of Teacher ' I Signature or Student 

. ^ * . Signature of Parent 



For a variety of independent study contracts for use with gifted 7 
students, write to: Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 

State of Illinois 
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I 

Individualized and Group Programs for Gifted High School Students 
Individualized Programs for Gifted High School Students 



1. 


Try-out vocational experiences 


« 


2. 


Auditing classes 


\ 


3. 


Enrollment in two simultaneous classes 




4. 


Enrollment in college classes ^ 




5. 


Early college admissions 




6. 


Early graduation from high school 





Program 



\ 

\ 



\ 



Group Programs for Gifted High School Students 



1. Short-term symposia > workshops, institutes 
(Less than 1 semester) 

2. Long-term seminars (Semester or academic year) 

3. Advanced classes which go beyond ordinary school c 
offerings 

4. Substitution of higher-level courses for those 
ordinarily taken in a given grade level 

5. High school correspondence courses 

6. College correspondence courses 

7. Summer courses specifically for enrichment 

8. Advanced placement (CEEB) 

\ 

9. College summer academic institutes (e.g,, NSF Inst.) ' ]" 

f 

10. Parent participation in providing enriched educational 
experiences / 

11. Use of facilities outside of school during school time 
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Check Your School Against This 
List of Provisions For Gifted Students 
In Some Wisconsin High Schools 



Check those that are 
doD.e in your School 



I 
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1. Advanced sections in courses a?e provided and advanced 
courses are offered. 

2. Some students do advanced work in college texts. 

3. Students are permitted to take more than the usual course load. 

4. Independent study programs are arranged. Teachers arrange consul- 
tation periods for students working on special projects. 

5. College-type seminars designed to introduce topics not ordinarily 
covered in course work, or to explol^e course topics in greater 
length are offered. 

6. Participation in advanced placement \|)rogram isencouraged. 

7. High school or college-level correspondence courses are taken 
for enrichment. 

8. College courses are taken at a college while students are still 
in high school. 

9. Auditing of classes is substitut;:d for study halls, 

10. Enrollment in two classes meeting at same hour is permitted for 
enrichment or when there are schedule difficulties. 

11. Book clubs are organized. 

\/ 

\ l2.. Honor study halls (unsupervised) are provided. 

\J 

-is. - Students , act as tutors In fields of special competency. 
|lA. , Classes for enrichment are offered locally during the suramer. 

15. Encouragement to attend summer institutes is given. 

\ 

16. Students are encouraged to participate in many contests, science 
talen\ searches and scholarship competitions. 

17 



Check those that are 
done in your School 



17. Specialists in the community supplement regular programs, 
work with students on special projects, or evaluate students' 
work. 

18. Try-out vocational experiences are arranged. 

19. Early admission to college is arranged for a few selected students, 

20. An honors banquet for high-achieving students and thefr parents 
is held annually. 

21. Graduates in college return to the school to tell students 
about experiences ^n college. , 

\ 

22. Schools publish products of students in special annual. 

/ 

23. Follow-up records of graduates are kept. 

24. Conferences with botb parents are held at least once a year. 
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RESEARCH AND GUIDANCE LABORATORY 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 



Sample Parent Conference Form 



Name of Student 
Counselor 



School 



Grade 



Date of Parent Interview 



Attended parent conference: Mother onl5r ( ) Father only ( ) Both ( ) Other ( ) 
If other than parents, explain: [ ^ 

The following topics are often 
covered in parent interviews . Any 
one may or- may not be considered 
at any sessioii, and others may be 
added: 

1. Work and study habits 

2. Choice of /subjects " \ 
, 3. School activities 

4. Community and church activities 

5. Use of leisure time 

6. Occupational choice 

?• Choice of post-high school education 

8. Financing college 

9, Reading practices 

10. Test' interpretation 

11. Nature of school gifted program/attitudes ^ 

12. Part-time employment 



Counselor's recommendation for discus- 
sion with parents. 



2. 



3. 



5. 



.6. 



Parents' remarks and reactions, 



1. Was topic discussed? ( ) Yes X ) No 



2. Was topic discussed? ( ) Yes 



,3. Was topic discussed? ( ) Yes 



4. Was topic discussed? ( ) Yes 



5. Was topic discussed? ( ) Yes 



6. Was topic discussW? ( ) Yes"^ 



) No 



) No 



) No 



) No 



) No 



Additional interviewer comments: (Note particularly if promised to take any action 
on any area" so that a followup check can be made). 
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TOPICS 70R DISCUSSSION FOR PARENT GROUPS 



1. Characteristics of Gifted 

a. childhood 
b« adolescence ^ 

2. Parent Role In Education of Child 

a. explanation of gifted program at school 

b. participation of parents In school work & projects 

c. parent Involvement with counselor 

d» role in college and financial aid decisions 
e. career development & experience 

3: Social Aspects of Gifted 

- peers/friends 

- teachers # 

- adults 

- sex roles 
value-moral-emotional development 



4. Family Aspects ^ 
sibling relations 

common concerns on raising the gifted child 
- parent-child comiminication 

satisfying parental expectations vrs, independence, self-competence 
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CATEGORIES FOR CONSIDERATION IN FOLLOW-UPS OF GIFTED STUDENTS: 
FIRST AND FOURTH YEAR AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 

!• General Personal Information 

Name', sex, address, jfamily information, year graduated, college 
attending, program of study, size of college 
» * ' - \ * 

II. Assistance received frpm 1) school counselors; 2) teachers; 3) parents 
regarding 

A. Choosing a college . 

B. Financial aid ^ - 
C- Program of study 
D. Career choice 

III* Reasons for choosing present college & program of study 

IV* Current academic progress 

Courses, credits, jjPA, personal satisfaction 

V. Participation/leadership role in extra-curricular college activities 

^ VI. Present self -percept ion 

Strengths and^ areas of difficulty in: . 
a) academics; b) personal-social areas; 
c) career choice; d) valxie development 

yil. Reflections on high school 

Essay on high school experiences & opportunities In areas of: 

1. attitude and support of school personnel toward gifted; 

2. areas of personal development (intellectual, emotional, 
moral, social) 

3. suggesti^ons for .lt!5)rovement and change in high school 
programs^ for gifted., 

VIII. , Future plans 

Education, career,, travel, family, personal, leisure 
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AREAS TO CONSIDER IN THE EVALUATION OF 
COUNSELING PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED 



I, Goals 

* 

1. State objectives of evaluation clearly 

2. Establish observable/measurable objectives — avoid triviality 

3. Set priorities 

A. Goals determine composition and methodologies 



II. Composition 

1. Counselors 

2 . Teachers 

3. Administrators 
A . Parents 

5. Gifted Students 



III. Methodologies 

1. Personal interviews 

2. Questionnaires 

3. Preparation of Evalxiators 



IV^ Results ' . 

1. Ways to 'avoid misinterpretation/distortion 
2* CoTzmnmication of Results 

a» Personal meeting to review 
b;^ Content & Intent 
c. Written report 

3. Decisions on the Results 
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University of Wisconsin-Madison 

Categories for Essay Analysis 



Sense of personal direction vs. sense of personal confusion 
about self and future. 

0= ' no statement made or clearly evident 

1«= clear statement of purpose and goals 

2= sense of purpose and goals with a few reservations 

3= sense of purpose arid goals with many reservations 

4« some confusion about purpose and goals 

5= significant confusion about purpose and goals 

Sense of order and predictability vs» uncertainty and unpredictability 
re society, jobs, government, not including forces of nature. 

0= no statement made or clearly evident 

1« statement (s) that order and predictability can be basis for 
decisions 

2= statement (s) implying that order and predictability can be 

found ^ ' 

3= some doubt a^'^uc finding order and predictability 

4= statement (s) implying considerable doubt that order and pre- 
dictability can be found 

5= statement (s) that confusion seems to be a dominant world force 

Sense of own personal ability to control events in and about ones own life. 

0= no statement made or clearly evident 

1= statementXs) about ability to shape own future'^' 

2= statement (s) implying feeling of control over own future with 

some external limits 
3= statement (s) implying that personal control and external limits 

are about equal . ' 

4= statement (s) implying little personal' control with many external 
, limits 

5« statement (s) of near hopelessness about controlling events in ones 
own life 

Sense of altruism, humanitarianism ys. egocentricism 

0« no statement (s) made or clearly evident 

I« clear statement of near dedication to others 

2« statement (s) itf^ lying interest in others 

3« statement (s) implying balance of.,J:nterest between self & others 

4«= statement (s) implying interest in self 

5« clear statement of dedication to self 

. ' 23 • . • 
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Sense of many personal options vs, no personal options \ 
0= no statement (s) made or clearly evident 

1* clear statement (s) about the wide variety of careers, education, 

life styles, open to self 
2« statement (s) implying variety of careers etc. 
3« statement (s) iii?)iying narrow variety of etc. 
4« 

5= statement (s) that a single life style or career would be acceptable 



Sense of life as a struggle vs. a pleasant journey 

0= no statement (s) made or clearly evident 

1« cheerfulness evident about whatever the future may bring 

2« cautious optimism that the future will be personally happy 
& fulfilling 

3= ambivalance about finding personal happiness 

4= statement (s) in^ lying that life may be a struggle 

5= statement(s) about life being a struggle & a need for perseverance 

Attitude of conforming to the status quo vs. rebellion against the 
establishment 

0= no statement (s) made or clearly evident 

1= statement (s) of strong support for traditional value system 
2= statement (s) implying acceptance of or satisfaction with the status quo 
3= statement (s) implying some dissatisfaction with the status quo 
4« active challenges to the sCatus quo with specific examples 
5= open hpstility toward the status quo with supporting examples, phil- 
osophic quotes or activist suggestions 

/Concern areas.: indicate by a + if the concern was mentioned to any degree. 

> * 

^ nuclear family (own parents*; siblings) 

^ own family (future marriage) 

peers ^ ^ 

specific careers (as/ applied to own future) 

religion or religio^ beliefs 

ecology, environment, population 

' communism, socialism 

sense of humor (wit, satire, sarcasm, puns) 
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APPENDIX A ; 

FOR THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR: 
10 QUESTIONS ON INITIATING COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 
PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED STUDENTS 

Ron Zaffrann 
Nick Colangelo 

1. What process will you establish for comprehensive identification and 
selection of gifted & talented students? 

2. What are the counseling and guidance needs of your gifted & talented 
students? 

3. What do you want to happen differently with these students? 

4. What counseling and Iguidance areas need the luost emphasis in your school 
regarding gifted & talented students? 

5. What kind of special classes, teachers, in-service sessions, or time 
allotments will be used for these new counseling programs for gifted 
students? 

6. Who will you contact in the school and community for support and assist- 
ance in forming programs for the gifted? 

Who will make the decisions about what happens with the students in 
this program? 

What special funds and expertise will be needed for these p^rograms? 

What difficulties do you expect to encounter while putting these programs 
into effect?" . 

How will these programs be evaluated? \ 



7. 
8. 

10. 
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HINTS ON SELECTION OF GIFTED § TALENTED STUDENTS 

\:oie: Since gifted 5t talented students exhibit their superiority In many ways, no 
t» i!i£ir IfJiL £££££ should be used as the sole cri terion on which they should be se- 
lected* Teachers' judginants, evidence of a high level of perfonnance in any of 
the aci^deoilc fields, students' written performances, high .grades, and evidence of 
high moLlv^tioa coupled with high test scores can all be used in the identification 
of potentially gifted U talented students^ 

In some schools principals have asked teachers to nosaluate their best students. 
The pttiicipal then joins a coinmittce of teachers to review the nominations, considers 
such otb.er facLors as those noted above, and makes a list of the top students. Fre- 
quently the lists, of most highly rated nominees, along with the reasons for their 
aelectioa, arc returned to the teachers for further couslderatlpn. Such procedures 
have resulted in ^tke^eading of very gifted & talented students to the Laboratory. 

Combinations of some of the following characteristics are usually apparent in gifted 
and talented f?tudents: 

t 

. 1. Large vocabularies which aire used easily and accurately.' 

2. Acadendc work one or more years in advance of their classes. 

3. They ask many penetrating questions. They waat to kaow t^he causes, 
and reasons for things. 

A." A wide range of interests but they may concentrate heavily on on^. 
5. Quick to recognize relationships and understand meanings. 
'6. ExTress themselves well in writing and speaking. 

7. lliey are willing to spend time beyond the usual assignments (or schedule) 
on things that interest them. > , 

8. Spend much time on special projects of their own such as constructing, 
collecting, and writing. 

'9. Tendency to figure out v/hat is vnrong wi^h an activity' and show how it 
can be done better. 

10. Tetidency. to give refreshing twists even to old ideas. 

11. ITiey like to gqt ansvrers to problems, puzzles, and trick questions. 
12: The^y usually get good marks. 

13. Sho^/ lebh patience than la^st students with' routine procedures and drills. 

lA. Other students tend to turn to them for ideas and suggestions* when something 

tnufjt he decided. . - 

rn,r> ' .26 
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^~~™ v/hat .lias- been read.- . ' - *■ - ' ' -. 
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SOKE CHARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED STUDENTS ^ 
THAT ARE POTENTIAL PROBLEMS 



^ I. Personality ^ ' ' 

A. Values and attitudes of the gifted/creative are likely to be 
diverged and different from the '*nonn." 

The highly iinaginative are prone to fantasy. This can be 
misinterpreted as "immaturity," laziness or daydreaming. 

C. -Gifted will at times become highly frustrated when they confront 

subjects or situations they cannot handle. They ^re not ac- 
customed to this and often feel they should know all^the answers. 
Because of this they don^t know how to ask for help, when they 
need it . ^ ' ^ 

D. Bright students have more latent ego strength to channel — fefiis 
sometimes comes out in the form of disruptive behavior . 

ll'. Relationships 

A. Highly creative students tend tp be isolated from peers and 
teachers. 

B. They have difficulty in finding true peers since they are in a 
minority* they often seek activities with those beyond their 
age norm . 

C. Some have difficulty in asserting social leadership roles simply 
because they don't know the "ropes" or methods in getting respect 
and following from peers. 

D. Parents of gifted frequently have ambivalent relationships toward 
them. They are proud but tend to undervalue their child's worth 
and potential. 

III. Interests/Abilities 

A . Three "problem" ways gifted deal with their abilities 

1. withdraw ~ if they feel misunderstood or not listened to 

2. show off r to get attention — make others aware of what 

they know 

3. refuse to participate in class - if they feel other student? 

will mock theta for being a 
"brain" 

28 
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B. Gifted don't always realize their own abilities . Many students 
never have the opportunity to do truly outstanding work because 
teachers do not provide them with work which is difficult enough 
to challenge them fully. 

C. They tend to exert high enerpry in personal/outside of school 
projects. This can conflict with schoolwork, 

D. Intense single interests may reduce application in other areas 
of academics and social life . Also, they tend to work only 

on those things that Interest them and exclude other areas . 

IV. Academics 

A. Thinking is divergent and Iridepeadent from teachers and peers. 

B. Overemphasis on Verbal skills misses other aspects of the gifted. 

C. Many have poor and inefficient study habits . 
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